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reiuse to cooperate in wrong today, you and I may be in- 
vited . . . to come to live in a house... in Atlanta. If 
we are Christians we will accept . . . [this] invitation 
rather than sin against God.” 

Those statements represent the two poles of attitude in 
regard to pacifism and non-pacifism.* Indeed, it would 
almost be possible to devise a scale showing the varying 
degrees of feeling on the subject. 

A more common attitude among the non-pacifists is ex- 
pressed by the man who said wartiare is “brutal, cruel, 
and undesirable and as Christians we accept it only be- 
cause we can find no other way to face this emergency.” 
Judging from the manuscripts we have received there are 
a good many former pacifists who reached the conclusion 
that this was such a war. One such minister said: “1 
thought once that an orderly world could be maintained 
by good will unsupported by military or naval force, but 
these tragic recent years have made it impossible for me 
to believe that any more. | do not see any hope for a 
peaceful world in our time unless there is some interna- 
tional law able to enforce order in the world. lf the use of 
force under international agencies is legitimate, then | 
believe it is legitimate to use force to help create the con- 
ditions under which we can have such international 
agencies.” 

A well-known pacifist minister, speaking before a con- 
ference of ministers, summed up this attitude when he 
said: “Men who a few short years ago stood firmly 
against war now feel that the path of history has turned 
into unforeseen directions and that the sword alone can 
bring to mankind that justice for which we pray and for 
which we long.” His own attitude remains unchanged. 

No such clear picture is available for the large group 
who make no positive statement of their position. Many 
of them are probably pacifists who were content to preach 
a sermon “in the pacifist tradition.” But where there is 
no specific statement of attitude on the war these cannot 
be distinguished from some who have reluctantly con- 
cluded that war could no longer be avoided. There is 
considerable evidence in the sermons and in the letters 
accompanying them that many ministers are caught be- 
tween their deep conviction that war is sin and a grow- 
ing feeling that there is no other way out. As one minis- 
ter says, “We cannot accept pacifism. We cannot accept 
militant nationalism. We must have a patriotism that is 
inspired and motivated by the Prince of Peace. Before 
this dilemma, we can only say, ‘Lord, I believe: help 
Thou mine unbelief.’ ” 

A minister who fought in the first World War said in 
his letter accompanying a sermon: “Words can hardly 
express my reaction: torn between two forces—patriotism 
and love for my country which gives me the great privi- 
leges I enjoy today, and devotion to the real Christian 
ideals—love of fellow man, even your enemies.” 

None of the other pacifist ministers go so far as the 
two quoted early in this section. One prominent minis- 
ter who was content to preach “in the pacifist tradition,” 
began by saying: “When for over twenty years a minis- 
ter has tried to preach against war and has striven to 
keep his country out of war; ... when a minister still 
believes that . . . war involves . . . about all the things 
which Christ stood against ... it is not easy to match 
this hour with a message.” 

A pacifist referred to the “forces of evil” against which 
we are fighting but added that, “To be on God’s side . . . 


*The term pacifist and non-pacifist is not a satisfactory classi- 
fication, but it seems to be the best we can do. 
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means that alike in our public and private life at homg 
and in the actual conduct of the war, we must keep oum 
selves unsullied by anything that is unworthy of the holy 
cause which we have espoused,” 


The attitude of a number of those who do not suppor 
the war seems to be expressed by one who said: “I lovg 
iny country. 1 will do almost anything for it. As @q 
Christian 1 can not kill for it nor bless killing. I cannog 
lie for it nor bless falsehood. 1 cannot hate for it ..j 
much less call it Christian” to do so. Another minister 
pledged “as a Christian pacifist . . . to render to the ut 
most of my ability more service than | have ever dreamed 

. was possible, for my God, for my country, for my§ 
world.” 

It should be noted that many of the pacifists declared 
in their sermons their readiness to participate in civilian 
defense. Thus, one of them told his congregation that 
on the day war was declared, he had written to the local 
Civilian Defense Council that in spite of his “deep per; 
sonal conviction” that he must “maintain an absolute 
witness against war” these convictions would not permit 
him “to maintain an aloofness from the suffering and 
peril” of his fellow citizens. He offered his services for 
any “humanitarian and defensive task, no matter how 
perilous.” 


Some pacifist ministers promised their congregations 
that though they cannot “bless this war, nor any war” 
they will not discuss the subject again from the pulpit. 
One said: “It is not important to me whether I live or 
die .. . if the price of living and being free is dependent 
on my silence about a conviction.” Some have offered 
their resignations to take effect whenever the congrega- 
tions see fit. Some of the most uncompromising state- 
ments were accompanied by the comment: “Of course, 
we will win.’ Supporters of the war, on the other hand, 
promised not to “try to fight the war from this pulpit,” 
and to “pray for grace to guard our speech.” 


General Topics Discussed 


The topics discussed by ten or more persons are given 
below. The figures are not exclusive, since some ser- 
mons are listed several times. 


TABULATION BY Topics DiscuUssED 


Task of Christians and of the Church 
Love of Enemies 

Faith 

Fellowship of the Church , 
Hope, not Despair 
Nature of the War 
Postwar Reconstruction 
Mood of Repentance 
Democracy 

Pacifist Testimony 

Bible (Bible Sunday) 
Civil Liberties 

Defensive War Justified 
Prayer 

Other 


Certain of these topics were discussed about as widely 
by non-pacifists as by pacifists. Thus, both groups 
seemed about equally interested in impressing on their 
congregations the importance of the love of enemies inj 
wartime (or at least, the avoidance of hatred), of post- 
war reconstruction, of repentance, and of the task of the 
church in wartime. Non-pacifists were much more in- 
terested in the duties of Christians in the present strug- 
gle, pacifists in the importance of the fellowship of the 
church. The non-committal group and the pacifists were 
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equally concerned with hope for the future as against im- 
mersion in tragedy, though the first group were more 
hopeful than those who do not support the war. Paciisi 
testimony, of course, came only from the latter. The na- 
ture of the war was discussed both by those who support 
the war and by those who do not. But the former were 
chiefly interested in the moral aspects of the war, and the 
latter in its causes. The former also stressed democracy, 
and the idea that a defensive war is Christian. the non- 
committal group particularly stressed faith. 

December 14 was “Bible Sunday.’ Some of the minis- 
ters who observed it did not discuss the war at all. Most 
of them, however, emphasized the importance of the bible 
in the present situation. Those who talked about de- 
mocracy were concerned with it as a major issue in the 
war, frequently stressing its religious roots. On the other 
hand, those who were most interested in civil liberties 
urged the importance and the difficulty of maintaining 
them in wartime. A few ministers insisted that prayers 
for victory were right and proper. But in general, em- 
phasis was put on the value of prayer to the individual as 
a source of strength and comfort in a time of trouble. 


The Task of the Church and of Individual Christians 


Many ministers discussed the duty of the Church and 

the duty of Christians in these times. In general, how- 
ever, there was no very clear demarcation between the 
two. Non-pacifists, to be sure, expressed more concern 
about the duties of citizens than pacifists. Perhaps the 
most often repeated bit of advice is “avoid hysteria.” 
“I will not turn this church into a recruiting station,” is 
promised by many ministers of widely differing attitudes 
toward the war. “Le earnest in prayer,” is advice often 
repeated. 
A few ministers do make a distinction between the task 
of the Christian and of the Church (though no clear dis- 
tinction between the Church and the minister). ‘Thus, 
a minister who said, “I am not a pacifist and never have 
been,” listed the following as “the distinguishing marks 
of a true Christian in these days’: a “sense of national 
humility,” “the vigor of their positive attitude of service 
to their country,” work for postwar reconstruction, “re- 
fusal to sing hymns of hate and . . . determination to 
demonstrate and spread goodwill,’ “courage in the face 
of terrifying events,’ “unswerving faith in God and in 
the ultimate triumph of right.” The “business of the 
s Church,” this same minister said, is to carry forward 
“its usual basic program,” to protect “the innocent suf- 
ferers from war,” to “seek every available avenue of na- 
tional service,” to be “a center of the truest patriotism,” 
to “honor, protect, and love” the conscientious objectors, 
to be “a source of strength to all who bear heavy bur- 
Bidens,” to endeavor to “create unity within our own 
group.” 

A minister, whose position on the war is not stated in 
his abstract, listed the “specific tasks of the Church in 
wartime” as follows: “To summon its own members 
and the nation to repentance; to keep clear man’s vision 
of a Christlike God, to avoid spreading hate and inflam- 
§ ing passions, to combat the dissemination of lies, to build 
Band maintain Christian fellowship—at home and around 
@ the world, to carry on all possible works of mercy and 
friendship, to seek the foundations of an enduring peace, 
B® ‘0 proclaim—and live—the gospel of the saving power of 
in Christ.” Probably most of the ministers who dis- 
mB cussed the subject in the sermons under review would 
B have accepted this list, though they might add to it or 
emphasize some parts much more than others. 
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Another minister said: “As a church we must remem- 
ber that our first task still is to get people to dedicate 
their lives to Jesus Christ.” 

A supporter of the war devoted himself specifically to 
the task ot the Church: “Let it always continue to be a 
place of comfort... . Let the Church be a place of spiritual 
girding, endowing us all with deeper insight, greater 
moral courage, and increased willingness to sacrifice. 
Let it be an mstrument ot practical service... . Let the 
Church keep us above the level of vindictive hate... . 
And finally, let the Church keep always before ‘the eyes 
ot our hearts’ the vision of . .. that kingdom which lives 
and rides above the storm of every earthly chaos.” 

Another non-pacifist, who thought we should have en- 
tered the war long ago, summarized his idea of the task 
of the Church as follows: “Don’t even for a moment think 
that | believe it the task of the Church to give the nation 
the inspiration to fight a war, any war. ... This is the 
chief task of the Christian Church in a time of war... . 
to lift high the human values that we struggle for, to keep 
men irom becoming beasts, to hit them to fight for the 
highest, if fight we must.” A third said simply: “It is our 
duty as Christians to uphold our government and Con- 
stitution.” 

While the following statement comes from a letter sent 
to Friends’ meetings by one of their most prominent mem- 
bers, the fact that it was read in some of the meetings 
seems to justify its use here, though, of course, it is not 
technicaily an excerpt from a sermon. “Now, if ever, we 
must find adequate resources for our way of life and for 
making our spiritual contribution to a world of darkness 
and agony. ... We should in every way we can discour- 
age hysteria and outbreaks of hate and bitterness against 
innocent individuals, and as a people be the purveyors of 
love and tenderness. Our country will be swept by pas- 
sion, and there must be little centers of quiet and spiritual 
assurance in all parts of the country where we exist as a 
people.” Most ministers, of all denominations, it would 
seem, would accept that statement, though they might add 
to it. 

Another, who does not support the war, in a “State- 
ment to the Congregation” following the morning sermon, 
urged his listeners to “continue to have faith in one an- 
other,” “. . . continue to have faith in your fellowmen. . . . 
continue to have faith in the divine kingdom of love and 
peace, the Kingdom of God.” 


Love of Enemies 


Love of enemies, or at least avoidance of hatred, was 
the second most-discussed topic in the sermons under con- 
sideration, especially for the pacifists and non-pacifists. 
Oddly enough, those whose attitude toward the war could 
not be ascertained from their sermons were somewhat less 
concerned about it. At this point, there is little or no dif- 
ference between the statements made by those who sup- 
port the war and those who refuse to do so. A non- 
pacifist, for instance, said: “Nothing more perilous could 
come upon the world than to carry this strife on in the 
spirit of hatred and then to come to the peace with 
hatred.” Another said: “Hate the wrong in Japan, Ger- 
many and Italy if you will, remembering also how much 
wrong there is in ourselves ; but never hate Japanese, Ger- 
mans or Italians.” 

One of the most outspoken pacifists said: “Something 
must save us from . hating and fomenting hatreds 
against those who are now our foes in arms, and so poison- 
ing our national effort that we shall have another futile 
peace.” 
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Another said: “It is at least possible not to hate! Oh, 
when the iron which we ourselves have shipped comes 
back to us, pray that it may not reach into your soul and 
you become guilty of bloodthirstiness.” 


Faith 

The third most-discussed topic in the sermons is faith. 
sut those whose position on the war is not clear devote 
jar more atiention to it than do either the pacitists or the 
non-pacifists. Of all those talking on the subject, 70 
per cent were of the non-committal group, and 38.5 per 
cent of that group devoted attention to it. No other sub- 
ject received so much attention from a single group. 

To be sure, the topic itself is used in a very general 
sense here to include the “roots of faith,” its importance 
to the individual in these trying times and the need for 
it in the country as a whole. The non-pacifists emphasize 
the latter point. “Over and above mere self-preserva- 
tion,” said one of them, “we must have a faith to fight 
for.’ We must have “a faith which. still contends tor 
truth and love.” And there is an “overlapping” between 
“the Christian faith and the faith we must now fight tu 
preserve.” A very different point of view is expressed by 
one who said: “It has been a forsaking of God, a denial 
of Him, that has produced our present calamity.” Still 
another commented: “. . . No civilization is essential to 
God but . . . God is essential to any civilization that would 
endure.” From a third: “I sometimes feel that God had 
just about exhausted every method short of the drastic 
to awaken us to our spiritual peril. Let us as Christians 
do all in our power to see to it that one of the results of 
this war is a genuine spiritual awakening in our land.” 
“It is only faith that builds morale,” declared a minister 
whose own position is not stated. Faith is “the most im- 
portant element in real national defense,” said a vigorous 
non-pacifist. “If there is any hope for our humanity,” 
said another, “it is only as the Eternal Word of God be- 
comes resident in us.” Again, faith is “the foundation 
upon which all that is finest and best in our western 
civilization has been built.” 

But for the most part those who discussed faith, no 
matter what their attitude toward the war may be, are 
thinking of its sources and its importance to the individual 
in a time of trouble. “The deep root of faith,” said a 
supporter of the war, “is the will of God, expressed plainly 
in Christ, but working out in life day by day... . We 
are thrown back today, therefore, on the will of God.” 
His “hold upon us,” according to another, is “the reason 
for our confidence.” ‘God is not dead!” was a frequent 
comment. “Faith is the answer to most problems,” said 
one minister. It is “the best antidote for fear,” said an- 
other. We must “keep our faith in the higher world of 
Christ to save ourselves from cynicism and disillusion- 
ment,” stated a third. It is “the only thing which will 
keep us from going blind . . . in this darkness. It is the 
only thing which will keep us from going mad in an in- 
sane world,” said another in the same mood. An un- 
compromising pacifist declared: “When a man is blest 
with a faith in an unconquerable God; ... when he is 
sublimely confident that all souls and all significant values 
are in God’s keeping; when he believes with all his heawt 
that however dark and disastrous the time in which he 
lives there is ‘one far off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves, ... nothing can dismay him into silence 
or into surrender to evil.” 

Others try to be more specific. ‘“Faith’s essence lies 
in this great fact: “The sovereignty of this world has 
passed into the possession of our Lord and His Christ.’ ” 
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Faith means that “God is still bigger than anything thag 
has happened or will happen to us as individuals or t@ 
our world,” that “righteousness is mightier than evil angi 
will ultimately triumph,” that “in God’s will is our ow 
salvation and redemption.” For faith to become “a re 
ality, a powerful force in our lives that will enable us tg 
live triumphantly and iearlessly and courageously in ward 
time,” we must get rid of “the selfishness and the hate, all 
that separate us from God.” 

But faith, as some ministers pointed out, “must be pug 
to work... . It must be brouglit forth to dispel our fearg# 
and reinforce our courage.” 


The Feliowship of the Church 

The next most-discussed topic in the sermons which 
we are reviewing here is the fellowship of the church, 
including here those who said, as did the Oxtord Cons 
ierence, “Let the Church be the Church.”  Pacifistg 
were somewhat more insistent on this than were 
the non-pacifists or those whose position could not be 
determined, Lut all except the most belligerent of the 
non-pacifists were emphatic about it, if they discussed 
the question at all. “However strong our convictions that 
this war must be fought, we must.use our influence to 
preserve genuine toleration of those who believe that all 
war is wrong for them,” said a minister who, nonetheless, 
believes that we must “carry each of us a man’s share in 
this crisis.’ A stronger statement comes from one who 
was until recently a pacifist: “As Christians, we must 
hold in full respect and fellowship those who believe that 
participation in any war is incompatible with Christian 
discipleship.” 

In the same way those who do not support the war] 
(except for a very tew extremists ) said, “Church people of 
different convictions should be able to worship and work 
together under all circumstances.” “Greater than the 
problems of our attitudes toward war,” another believed, 
“is the obligation of the Christian Church to demonstrate 
that a Christian fellowship, bound by a common ideal, 
can lay the foundation of Christian unity even in the midst 
of war.” This will be possible, he adds, “if ‘The Church 
is allowed to be the Church.’ ” 

Still another promised his congregation that it “will 
continue to hear that God loves all mankind and seeks to 
bring them into his kingdom; you will continue to hear 
that all men are the children of God and you will continue 
to hear that he loves the Japanese, the Germans, and the 
Italians, just as much as he loves the British, the Chinese, 
the Russians, and the Americans.” 

“As Christians we must remember that we are mem- 
bers of a world-wide church,” said both pacifists and non- 
pacifists. “We must keep that spiritual fellowship in- 
tact, however impossible divergent political purposes may 
make it for us to communicate with one another,” said a 
supporter of the war. “We must pray for each other 
now,” he continued, “and never forget that we are the 
tragically broken body of Christ, crucified afresh by the 
sins of men.” Another said: “Christianity is world- 
minded or it is not Christianity. And the Church must 
be world-minded in the entire scope of its interests or it 
is not the Church of its historic founder.” 


“Let the Church be the Church” came from pacifists 
and non-pacifists alike. “We shall not make the Church 
a recruiting station or propaganda agency for the nation,” 
many promised. A non-pacifist who did not promise to 
avoid mention of the war, nevertheless declared: “If Hit- 
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church, it should not be as a propaganda agency for any 
government, including our own. . . . We will endeavor 
to keep our continuing spiritual function uppermost.” 


Hope, Not Despair 


By and large, the ministers whose sermons are under 
discussion here were appalled by the calamity of Pearl 
Harbor and America’s entry into the war. For the most 
part, however, over and beyond the present tragedy they 
found hope for the future in their religious beliefs. “The 
Lights Still Shine”—or something similar—was a favo- 
rite sermon topic on December 14, judging from the 
manuscripts submitted. One well-known pacifist spoke 
of the “impenetrable blackness of this hour,” “the sheer 
horror of this war’s beginning and the sheer ruin of its 
end,” but added, “it is to God that at the last | turn in 
this hour of dire extremity. Beyond the storm and 
shadow of our night there shines the light of His eternal 
spirit.” Few—pacifist or non-pacifist—echoed the ex- 
treme depression of those first few words but many voiced 
this conclusion. 

A supporter of the war, who had declared several weeks 
earlier his “solemn conviction that in the face of the dan- 
ger which threatens us we ought not to keep out of the 
war,” believed: “Stern times and perhaps dark days are 
before us. The American people will meet them unafraid 
and with the confidence of final victory.” His prayer 
was that we may “keep steadfast the confidence of our 
hearts in the final victory of the cause of human freedom 
in the earth.” Another said, “Darkness may cover the 
earth and gross darkness the people, ‘Nevertheless God!’ 
... To the man of faith this storm is not the end of the 
world. It is our God marching on in judgment and 
mercy.” 

A minister whose attitude toward the war could not be 
definitely determined from the abstract of his sermon 
wrote in similar vein: God is “on the march in the midst 
of the stirring events of our time... . All history is work- 
ing out His high purposes. . . . Only God and good will 
triumph.” Another said: “. . . In these dark days there 
are lights cherished in many places which, in the end, 
will combine to make a new dawn.” 


The Nature of the War 


A few supporters of the war—but only a few—were 
bitter in their attacks on the Axis nations. One minister 
referred to the “unholy three . . . Hitler, Mussolini and 
Hirohito. ... This war .. . is not so much a war of poli- 
tics as it is a war waged against spiritual realities. . . 
The destruction of all things sacred is sought.” 

To be sure, some who refuse to support the war go a 
long way in their condemnation of Japan. One minister 
who reiterated his pacifist convictions declared that the 
attack on Pearl Harbor was “such utterly contemptible 
treachery that it will be all but impossible for the assassin 
ever to regain the confidence of the world.” 

A few of the most uncompromising pacifists were vigo- 
rous in their comments on the moral aspects of the war. 
One of them, summarizing his attitude in a letter, wrote: 
“It is a pagan war from start to finish because it is the 
result of pagan practices.” Only one sermon was devoted 
to the economic causes of the war, though these were not 
ignored by those who discussed the wider issues. 

The following are typical of pacifist statements on the 
causes of the war: 

“... We are not the innocent victims of aggression. 
We, Americans, are deeply involved in the immoral chain 
of causes which prepared the way for this horror, if in- 
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deed we did not make it inevitable. ... True, we made 
gestures in behalf of peace. ... But we failed to meet the 
economic and ethnic conditions of peace.’ The writer 
then cited our failure to support the German Republic, to 
help China to develop her national strength, and to put 
an embargo on military supplies to Japan. 

rom another minister: “As a nation we are reaping 
judgment for three quarters of a century of imperialist 
dealings with the peoples of the Far East. ... While we 
cannot condone . .. [the] treachery or militarism |of 
Japan], we cannot fail as Christians to confess that we have 
reached the climax of a long list of aggravating actions 
irom which we have not been guiltless.” 

Many of those who support the war would echo much 
of that indictment. As one of them said, “Let us fully 
acknowledge that our nation has not always played the 
part she should have played, nor been the Sir Galahad 
among the nations of the earth we have come to think... 
her.’ But such ministers feel, as does this one, that “some 
sins are worse than others. .. . We have not overrun and 
enslaved defenseless people, we have not fought wars of 
conquest, we have aided stricken nations and sent our 
help in a continual flow to the more unfortunate peoples 
of the earth.” 

Another said: “It is human freedom, human rights, 
human development, versus a wholesale and aggressive 
denial of all of them.” 

A third, equally militant, said: “We turned against 
God’s will, along with other nations, in unwise peace 
treaties, in selfish national isolation, in precious opportu- 
nities for peace ignored. We got ourselves into this mess, 
and it is the manly course to refuse to go running home 
to a Heavenly Father to ask Him to save us from our 
folly. Values are at stake in this war in which God is 
concerned but we cannot identify our National Cause as 
a whole with God’s will.” 

One non-pacifist exclaimed: “Why Pearl Harbor? 
Partly because American idealism degenerated into a 
sentimental service of a love which, when it was abstracted 
from justice, became the dupe and tool of rampant evil.” 


Postwar Reconstruction 


This is one of the topics on which pacifists and non- 
pacifists are agreed. The following suggestions were 
made by one who obviously accepted the war with great 
reluctance: “If we are willing to spend 150 billion to 
destroy Nazism, we should be willing to spend an equal 
amount to establish the peace. For example, surely we 
see now that an international police force is a complete 
necessity. Its cost will be great. So will the cost of re- 
building a shattered world. When that time comes we 
must be as deeply anxious to submit to the leadership of 
Almighty God in international trade relations as we are 
now to have God bless our war efforts.” 

Most ministers, however, do not go into so much de- 
tail. One concluded: “The facts of world commerce and 
domestic welfare, the facts of the new geography in trans- 
port and communication, the facts of the basic principle, 
instituted of God and finally determined by Him, these 
all command the sense of ‘community’ on a world scale. 
... To accept these obediently is to begin now to prepare 
the lasting peace of ‘community’ towards which we must 
all work with courage and zeal unfailing.” 

A more militant supporter of the war said: “Let us 
fight that after the struggle there may this time come a 
peace based upon justice and the utmost freedom and 
prosperity for all the peoples of the earth.” 

In similar vein a convinced opponent of the war said: 
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“Forward to the things that are before: to a social and 
economic organization in which every man, including the 
little man, has the chance to participate and to be pro- 
tected against insecurity. Forward to a supra-national 
unity in which each nation participates and in which each 
is protected against insecurity. ‘his is the double vision 
of the future, the economic and the political. They are 
really one. Unless it now be held high, studied, under- 
stood, sacrificed for and lived for, it will not come like 
a rabbit out of the international hat when it is needed.” 


Mood of Repentance 


.\ mood of repentance for the sins that had helped to 
cause the war was likewise common to pacifists and non- 
pacifists alike. One of the former group says that this 
is ‘a time for true penitence. We have sinned against 
God and our brethren, and the war which has come to us 
is the direct consequence of our sin.” 

Another said: “The first thing we can do is to repent. 
... [The repentance that counts begins with our own sins. 
... We have shared in privileges resulting from our par- 
ticipating in a sinful grasping society. Force and threats 
of force have been a part of our policy. We have in- 
sisted upon a unique standard of living for ourselves and 
our children at the same time destroying food when other 
people were hungry. We refused to cooperate in organiz- 
ing the world for peace.” 

In very similar vein a supporter of the war said: “As 
Christians we must be penitent as we think of the sins of 
our own nations which have helped to prepare the way 
for the world tragedy that has now caught up with us. 
... We must still remember in penitence our exclusion 
of the Japanese in our Immigration Act, our tariffs that 
helped to block the world’s trade, our part in the failure 
to settle the last war right, and our blind assumption that 
the wealthiest nation in the world could free itself from 
responsibilities for the world’s well-being.” 

The minister quoted above was formerly a pacifist. 
Another minister who was never a pacifist, made a state- 
ment much like the others quoted: “A Christian should 
be marked today, I feel, by his sense of national humility. 
. . . Dark spots mark the record of our relations with 
Japan and Germany and our neighbors to the south. . 
We shall never avoid repeating the mistakes which 
brought us to this terrible situation if we allow ourselves 
to forget the errors of the past. Christians must keep 
humble memory alive and moral evaluation active.” 


Some Concluding Observations 


Certain impressions gained from our perusal of these 
sermons may be worth setting down. 

1. There is a notable absence, taking the manuscripts 
as a whole, of belligerency and a total absence of jingoism. 

2. Intimations that Christians should definitely ob- 
struct the war, as conscientious objectors or otherwise, 
are almost wholly lacking. 

3. Correspondingly conspicuous is the evidence of a 
mood of bafflement, a feeling of being overwhelmed by 
tragedy. 

4. There is little evidence of any effort to analyze the 
official testimony of the churches concerning war—to clear 
up the distinction between denunciation of war, or the 
“war system,” and condemnation of forcible resistance 
to a nation which has adopted a war policy. 

5. Little emphasis is placed on the difference between 
the function of the Church in wartime and the duties of 
Christians, either on pacifist or ecumenical assumptions. 
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6. Almost no evidence appears, except in the case gj 
pacifist ministers who volunteered to resign, that th 
preachers considered the attitude of the local church to. 
ward the war a matter for the congregation, rather tha 
the pulpit alone, to determine. 


The Odell Waller Case 


We devote the rest of this issue to a most urgent ciy 
liberties matter—the Odell Waller case, which the U. § 
Supreme Court has twice declined to hear on a writ o 
certiorari. Waller, a Negro sharecropper in Pittsylvania 
County, Va., was convicted by an all-white jury in 194 
of murdering his landlord, Oscar Davis, and is unde 
sentence to die on June 19. The defendant claims tha 
he thought Davis, who was known to carry a gun a 
times, was about to shoot him. It is common for both 
white men and Negroes to carry guns in that section, 
particularly when a quarrel may be expected. The land. 
lord, himself a tenant, had evicted the family, refused t 
pay Waller’s mother money due her for housework, and, 
as a last straw, kept all of Waller’s share of the whea 
crop at threshing-time, though it was usual for the crop- 
per to take his share then. He again refused a few days 
later. The shots were fired in the quarrel which fol 
lowed. People familiar with the situation insist that a 
white man of higher economic status who had shot an- 
other person in a similar quarrel would presumably have 
been acquitted on a plea of self-defense, or, at the most, 
have been given a relatively short prison sentence. Ne- 
groes have become much aroused over the case, feeling 
that it is a symbol of the discrimination against them 
For further information, see All for Mr. Davis, Workers 
Defense League (112 East 19th St.), New York, N. Y. 

Pearl Buck, in a letter to the New York Times of 
May 30, says that Odell Waller “has become a personifi- 
cation of all those to whom democracy is denied in ou 
country. ... He has become a test case in our democracy 
for those abroad who are watching us to see if we mean 
what we say when we talk about fighting for four free- 
doms.” 

The constitutional question involved is whether or not 
Waller received a trial by a “jury of his peers.” Jury 
lists in Pittsylvania County, according to the counsel for 
the defense, are made up entirely from the lists of those 
who pay poll taxes. This is “extra-legal” practice rather 
than a constitutional requirement. Only about a fifth of 
the persons of voting age pay the tax in the county. Both 
the petit jury and the grand jury in the Waller case were 
made up of persons in the poll tax list, though one men- 
ber of the grand jury was in default for two or three 
years, 

The “basic question,” according to the counsel for the 


defense, is “whether the provisions of the 14th Amend-} 


ment to the Constitution of the United States against the 
denial by a state of equal protection of the laws, are lim- 
ited to denials solely because of race or color, or extend 


to denials based upon the economic status of a widespread) 


economic class, to which petitioner belongs.’ There is 
also the question whether this “systematic barring by the 
State of Virginia of non-payers of poll taxes from both 
grand and petit jury service constituted a denial to peti- 
tioner of due process of law in contravention of the 14th 
Amendment.” 

The petition for a re-hearing by the U. S. Supreme 
Court, which has just been refused, was accompanied by 
a brief by “friends of the Court,” signed by a number of 
organizations, periodicals, and distinguished citizens. 
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